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State; he made it only too patent he did not con*
sider his advice worth asking. Mr. Lansing was
too fond of his official prominence to surrender it
easily, and that is another curious thing about the
man. Somewhat vain, holding himself in much
higher estimation than the world did, few men have
so thoroughly enjoyed office as he. But he re-
mained the quiet and unassuming gentleman he
had always been; and he certainly could not have
deluded himself into believing that there was a
still higher office for him to occupy.

Mr. Lansing could not screw up his courage to
resign in 1916. The following year the United
States was at war and he naturally could not
desert his post; but in 1919 Mr. Lansing was given
another opportunity, and still he was obdurate.
He has told us in his public confession that he
tried to persuade the President not to go to Paris,
Mr. Wilson, as usual, remained unpetsuaded, and
Mr. Lansing humbly followed in his train.

Then, of course, Mr. Lansing could not resign,
but in Paris he was even more grossly humiliated;
he was completely shut out from the President's
confidence; he wrote letters to Mr. Wilson which
the President did not deign to answer; so little did
Mr, Lansing know what was being done that he